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Taylor calls for ‘intelligence’ testing 


By Tim Humphreys 

There is a great need for more efficient test¬ 
ing in the B.C. school system, especially of 
the type that used to be called I.Q. testing, 
says Dr. Hugh Taylor of the UVic Faculty 
of Education. 

“There has been a distinct anti-testing 
movement in the education profession over 
the last 10 years, especially toward what 
has been called intelligence testing, but I 
believe this type of testing is necessary.” 

Taylor made the remark while talking 
about his newest resource book for the B.C. 
Ministry of Education. 

Titled Selection and Use of Standard¬ 
ized Tests , the book is designed to assist 
teachers and administrators in the school 
system to select, administer and interpret 
the various types of test available. Eight 
thousand copies have been distributed by 
the Learning and Assessment branch of 
the ministry to teachers and administra¬ 
tors throughout the province. 

Taylor says that the whole field of test¬ 
ing students is widely misunderstood and 
the intelligence quotient or I.Q. test is a 
prime example. 

“I don’t use the word intelligence 
because there is no clear definition of the 


word, and you can’t name a test by the type 
of converted score used to interpret the raw 
data. We are now explaining to teachers 
that they are not testing intelligence when 
they give a so-called I.Q. test. Rather, they 
are testing for a broad sampling of the 
things a person has learned since they were 
born.” 

Taylor adds that tests producing an I.Q. 
score are the best type available for predict¬ 
ing future scholastic achievement and 
have a high predictive validity based on 
past experience. 

“These tests should be called scholastic 
aptitude tests, and they should be used 
because they are very efficient both in 
terms of predictive validity and a teacher’s 
time. They can be given in a half hour sit¬ 
ting while the standard types of achieve¬ 
ment tests take up to three hours.” 

One of the major problems in testing 
students is the teachers’ inexperience in 
interpreting tests, Taylor says. He adds 
that UVic is the only B.C. university where 
the faculty of education makes a course on 
the subject mandatory, and because of this 
some teachers go into the field with little or 
no knowledge of the pitfalls that can await 


them. 

“Teachers are often tempted to compare 
the results of students’ test records even 
when each student has written a different 
group of tests. The people who have 
authored the tests often have different 
points of view about the nature of school 
achievement and how it should be mea¬ 
sured. Different authors will also use differ¬ 
ent norms to develop a final score. If 
teachers attempt to extrapolate from differ¬ 
ent types of tests, the problem is 
compounded.” 

When asked about the argument that 
I.Q. or scholastic aptitude tests are cultu¬ 
rally biased, Taylor says that the debate is 
still raging, but answers are beginning to 
come out of the discussion. 

“My argument in favor of this testing is 
that they predict future academic ability. 
The controversy created by people like 
Arthur Jensen at the University of Califor¬ 
nia, who argues that there is a relationship 
between intelligence levels and race, is a 
totally different argument. It attempts to 
take the test results and use them as raw 
data in the creation of a theory about some¬ 
thing entirely different. 


“Jensen is welcome to use whatever 
data he likes and subject his hypothesis to 
the scrutiny of other academics, but the 
I.Q. tests themselves are designed for a 
completely different purpose: to measure 
individual scholastic ability.” 

Taylor says he doesn’t want to get into 
the debate about Jensen’s theories just yet 
because “there is still a lot of data to he 
examined. 

“But I do feel it is necessary to defend 
the validity of a properly-used intelligence 
test. Educators are constantly faced with 
making decisions that affect the lives of 
children, and they need solid and trust¬ 
worthy information. Standardized testing 
can provide that if it is properly used in 
combination with other areas of the teach¬ 
ing discipline. The book is a practical guide 
to making decisions about the use of tests.” 

Taylor has produced two other volumes 
for the Learning and Assessment Branch 
of the Ministry of Education on grading 
and classroom testing. All of them are 
being used extensively in in-service train¬ 
ing programs. 


Bistro car bounces with swinging students 



In A Bistro Car are, from left, Melodie Mitchell, John Fawcett, Robert Hogan and Jill Galt. 



Deryn Chandler and Robin Clegg are among student performers 


This year’s Music Theatre Workshop presents the original Canadian production, A 
Bistro Car, Feb. 22 and 23 in the University Centre Auditorium. 

The workshop, under the direction of Dr. Dale McIntosh (Educ-AMED), has been 
producing plays at UVic for five years as credit courses in the Faculty of Education. 

One of this year’s numbers, “Bring Back Swing” was previewed at A UVic Folly in 
December and received praise for its vitality and polished calibre. 

“We have 32 students in the workshop drawn from almost all faculties on campus,” 
explains McIntosh. “All of them will appear in the production. 

A Bistro Car , with music by Patrick Rose and lyrics by Merv Campone and Richard 
Ouzounian, follows a group of university graduates on a rail journey eastward across 
Canada. The story is told through musical numbers. 

This year’s production is jointly directed by McIntosh, Gary Rupert and Sherri Black. 
Rupert, the dramatic director, is a teacher of theatre at Lansdowne Junior High School 


and has been appointed a consultant in drama for the Greater Victoria School District. 
Black is the choreographer for the production. Producer is Sue McFadden who acts as 
Ombudsperson in the Faculty of Education. 

“The students have been working on this production since early November,” explains 
McIntosh. “Along with their on-stage work, they’ve been in charge of promotion, stage 
effects and lighting.” 

The workshop is open to any UVic student interested in learning all the aspects of 
producing a musical. About half the students are in the Faculty of Education. 

McIntosh explains the philosophy behind the inclusion of the course for students in 
Education. “We feel that a teacher who can act will, in the long run, be a better teacher. 

Curtain time for A Bistro Car is 8 p.m. both nights. Tickets at $2 for students and 
senior citizens and $3 for everyone else, are now on sale at University Centre. 
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Profs poll candidates 
on university issues 


Varying support for increased spending on research and development at 
Canadian universities is indicated by six candidates in the Feb. 18 federal 
election, who were interviewed recently by three UVic professors. 

The interviews with candidates of the major parties in the two area ridings 
were conducted by Dr. John Green e(French) Dr. Paul West (Chemistry) and 
Dr. Alan Artibise (History), for a nationwide survey being conducted by the 
Canadian Association of University Teachers. 

A report on the interview results has been prepared by Green, West and 
Artibise and has been distributed to all CAUT members on campus, with 
extra copies being sent to academic departments. 

The strongest support for increased R & D at universities came from 
Victoria NDP candidate Robin Blencoe who hopes to achieve 2.5 per cent of 
G.N.P. spending for R & D by 1983 and to reach 4 per cent by 1990. 

Anticipating a shortfall of 25,000 scientists by 1983, Blencoe stressed the 
need for more co-operation between the federal government and the provinces 
to provide the necessary university training. 

Blencoe said the federal role should be that of a mediator between universi¬ 
ties and the private sector, and that research knowledge from the universities 
should be made immediately available to the private sector. 

Victoria Progressive Conservative MP Allan McKinnon indicated support 
for raising the level of R & D spending to 2.5 per cent by the 1990s, with the 
major increase to come from the industrial sector rather than from universi¬ 
ties or the government. 

McKinnon said the vitality of fundamental research at universities must 
be maintained, with greater regard for its interface with industry. 

Gerry Kristianson, Liberal candidate for Esquimalt-Saanich, called 
for 1.5 per cent spending by 1983, and said he would especially support high 
technol ogy industry, even if this involved a government subsidy. 

Liberal candidate for Victoria, Bruce Corbett, said his goal for R & D 
spending is 3 to 5 per cent. He placed faith in technological pooling of small 
industries in a co-operative R & D effort, and said he would subsidize Cana¬ 
dian industrial development. The principal role of universities should be in 
training manpower and in basic research, he said. 

Progressive Conservative candidate for Esquimalt-Saanich Don Munro 
support s party policy on the need to increase R & D spending to 2.5 per cent 
by the 1990s. He believes universities should concentrate on pure research, 
and allowed for the possibility of some contract research. 

NDP candidate for Esquimalt-Saanich Bob Cameron said that achieving 
a spending level of 2.5 per cent on R & D was an ‘‘urgent, but difficult” 
priority. He said universities would be a significant factor in the strategy, 
with government playing a mediating and financial role between universi¬ 
ties and private industry. 

All the candidates were interviewed in person with the exception of McKin¬ 
non, who submitted written replies to the questionnaire which was submitted 
to the candidates in advance. 

The questions on R & D asked what level of funding in percentage of GNP 
should be achieved in Canada and how and when, what roles should be 
played by industry, government and universities, how should technology 
transfer be handled and what are Canada's needs in training manpower. 

Other questions probed the candidates views on issues including immigra¬ 
tion and manpower policies, mandatory retirement, freedom of information 
legislation, bilingualism, controls over the RCMP, obscenity laws, and a 
CAUT proposal for educational leave in all walks of life which would be 
financed by a Registered Educational Savings Plan. 

“I don't think the election is going to be decided on the basis of issues 
affecting universities, but I think members of the university community 
might do well to pay attention,” says Greene, commenting upon the interview 
results. 

“It became very clear during the interviews that there's a real difference 
between the three parties. On all questions the different character of the 
parties is revealed. So many people say that they are all the same, but it's not 
the case.” 

Faculty Associations at universities across the country have undertaken 
to conduct the interviews for CAUT, which has co-ordinated the project partly 
to provide information, and partly to provide the base for a lobbying effort. 

The association plans to follow up on the answers with the successful 
candidates, to bring pressure to bear in such areas as R & D where “Canada is 
now in very bad shape”, Greene states. 


Editor promotes journal 


Editing a Canadian journal can some¬ 
times be an uphill battle, according to Dr. 
John Harker (Education), editor-in-chief of 
the Canadian Journal of Education. 

A publication of the Canadian Society 
for Studies in Education, the bilingual 
refereed journal is entering its fifth year of 
publication and its second year under 
Harker's editorship. 

Is rapidly becoming one of the top two 
general academic journals on education 
matters in the country. 

Its major competition comes from older 
education periodicals published in the Uni¬ 
ted States. 

“There seems to be a perception in Can¬ 
adian academic circles that the U.S. jour¬ 
nals are more prestigious. This is partly 
because the U.S. journals have been 
around longer, but also because they tend 
to deal with national issues. In Canada, 
the professional educators tend to think in 
provincial terms,” says Harker. 

“Canadian academics are far too polite. 
We need a much livelier debate on Cana¬ 
dian issues in Canadian academic jour¬ 
nals. 

Though the competition for readership 
may be tough, the journal has seen a sub¬ 
stantial increase in articles submitted for 
publication since he became editor. Arti¬ 
cles must be well-written and researched to 
pass the panel of three referees and they 
must be of interest to Canadian educators, 
though not necessarily of Canadian origin 

Articles accepted for publication range 



Harker: calls for Canadian content 


in topic from moral education through lin¬ 
guistics to the study of hearing impaired 
children. 

In the interest of livelier debate, Harker 
has also instituted a “Comments and 
Response” section to encourage dialogue 
between authors and readers. 

“We may not yet be in the same league 
as some very well-established American 
journals, but we are moving toward the top 
rank in Canada for an unaffiliated general 
journal in the field, and we intend to 
develop a journal of international repute. 
There is certainly the level of activity in the 
Canadian educational community to sup¬ 
port it,” Harker believes. 


Bill’s Mao award approved 


It was the kind of controversy that Bill 
Scott probably would have enjoyed. 

Scott, Victoria's “lighthouse philo¬ 
sopher” and a political gadfly for many 
years on the Victoria scene, died in 1979 in 
Hawaii and bequeathed a sum to UVic to 
establish the Mao Tse-Tung Memorial 
Awards for geography students. 

It took two meetings for the UVic Senate 
to decide what to do about the bequest. Dur¬ 
ing the first meeting, in January, some 
senators argued that UVic should not be 
establishing a scholarship in the name of a 
“communist dictator”. 

At the Feb. 6 meeting, Senate quickly 
approved the Mao Tse-Tung Memorial 
Awards after the awards committee had 
added the following sentence: “These 
awards are funded by a bequest from the 
estate of Mr. Bill Scott.” 

“The committee hopes that the sentence 
clarifies the point raised at the January 
meeting that the university is not estab¬ 


lishing a Mao Tse-Tung Award; the institu¬ 
tion is merely administering an award 
established by a private donor,” stated the 
committee in a report to Senate. 

Scott lived as a lighthouse keeper in 
China for many years prior to the commu¬ 
nist takeover. He operated a pawn shop 
and rest home in Victoria for more than 20 
years and was an active commentator on 
and participant in issues at the municipal, 
provincial and federal level. 

He had already established the Dr. Nor¬ 
man Bethune Memorial Award of $75 for 
the UVic student with the highest standing 
in traditional Chinese geography. 

One Mao award of $100 will be given 
annually to a third or fourth year geo¬ 
graphy student. The second award will pro¬ 
vide funds to assist geography students to 
undertake a study-tour of China. 

The awards must now go to the Board of 
Governors for approval. 


Students meet live profs 


For high school students contemplating 
university, it was an opportunity to meet a 
real live UVic professor. 

For UVic professors it was an opportun¬ 
ity to find out what high school students 
think about university. 

For Admission Services, it was a boost 
for their liaison visits to the high schools. 

From Jan. 28 to Feb. 8, UVic professors 
and representatives from Co-operative 
Education, Student Financial Aid and 
advising centres assisted admissions- 
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Ring gets new writer 



Rob Turner, a first-year graduate student 
in the School of Public Administration, 
joins the Ring this term as a part-time 
student reporter. 

Turner has an extensive full-time jour¬ 
nalistic background. After graduating 
with a BA in history from Simon Fraser 
University in 1971, he joined the Medicine 
Hat News. Newspapers he has worked for 
since include the Vancouver Province 
and Toronto Globe and Mail. 

After seven years as a reporter and edi¬ 
tor, Turner decided to return to university 
in 1978. 

Turner plans to complete his MPA pro¬ 
gram in 1980-81. 

When he’s not writing stories for the 
Ring or completing some academic 
assignment, Turner can be found most 
often listening to records from his 50s rock 
and roll collection. 


liaison officers with visits to Greater Victo¬ 
ria secondary schools. 

“We phoned high school counsellors at 
schools where we usually get a fair number 
of students and asked them to poll students 
to find out which academic areas of the 
university had the greatest interest,” 
explained David Glen, director of Admis¬ 
sion Services. 

“We then asked representatives from 
these areas to visit the local schools to 
answer.questions from the students.” 

Faculty members explained the kind of 
program a student might take in first year 
and described the differences in workload 
and responsibilities between high school 
and university. 

“The comments from high school coun¬ 
sellors about these special visits have been 
very favorable,” said Glen. 

“We really appreciate the co-operation 
and time taken by people on campus to visit 
the schools. 

Visitors to local secondary schools 
included Louise Mirlin (Co-operative Edu¬ 
cation Programs), Dr. Bill Ross (Geo¬ 
graphy), Dean of Law Murray Fraser, 
Linda Rhodes (Arts and Science Advising 
Centre), Barbara Field (UVic alumnus in 
Social Work), Keith Clamp (Education 
Advising Centre), Dr. Terry Sherwood 
(English), Dr. Richard King (Biology), Dr. 
Joe Kess (Linguistics), Blaine Hawkins 
(Chemistry), Nels Granewall (Student 
Financial Aid) and Dr. Jan Walls (Centre 
for Pacific and Oriental Studies). 
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Faces 

By Rob Turner 


Fudging the truth is an occupa¬ 
tional hazard for the politician, 
according to Victoria’s senior MLA, 
Charles Barber. 

That’s why he delights in his 
escape three times a week from the 
world of B.C. politics, where credi¬ 
bility is often a neglected commod¬ 
ity, to a MacLaurin Building 
classroom where a language that 
demands perfect honesty is spoken. 

Barber, 30, is a student of the 
UVic School of Music, enrolled in 
Music 356, Introduction to 
Conducting. 

Since he didn’t have the prereq¬ 
uisites for the course, Barber is aud¬ 
iting. But despite the fact that he 
can’t earn the formal credit, he is 
doing the classwork and writing 
exams as if he were a credit student. 

Why would the capital region’s 
most visible and successful politi¬ 
cian be spending his time learning 
the art of conducting? 



Barber in class 


Because Barber, besides being a 
politician, organizer and commun¬ 
ity spokesman, is a musician, and 
already is a conductor of sorts; he 
leads the Hampton Orchestra, for¬ 
merly a seniors orchestra that has 
branched out since he was asked, 
and agreed, to take it over last 
February. 

It is now, he says, the largest 
community orchestra on Van¬ 
couver Island, with 52 players from 
14 to 86 years old. (“If you can give 
it a plug,” Barber said, “we’re 
shooting for 65 players and we need 
strings.”) 

Music, unlike politics, Barber 
says, demands perfect honesty, and 
there’s no opportunity for fudging 
or backtracking. “Politicians often 
stretch the truth, especially when 
they don’t know what they’re talk¬ 
ing about,” he says, and admits 
he’s done so himself. “It goes along 
with the job.” 

But not so in music. “Music is the 
most honest language in the world. 
It can never be faked or fibbed or 
fudged. A conductor simply cannot 
make a mistake of any sort what¬ 
soever. If he does, everybody knows 
it; everybody is instantly aware. 

“There is no backtracking 
there.” 

Straight words for a politician 
who a few breaths earlier had 
admitted he, too, falls prey to the 
politicians’ disease. Maybe he’s in 
the wrong business? 

“I often fantasize what it would 
be like to be full time in music,” the 
MLA admits. “But right now I’m 
trying both; I haven’t decided 
ultimately. 

“I guess I’m testing the waters 
right now.” (Most of his non¬ 
political friends are musicians.) 


Learning to balance the disci¬ 
pline of regular study and regular 
assignments with his duties as an 
MLA for Victoria has not been 
easy. 

Occasionally, at the start of the 
year, classes were “very embarrass¬ 
ing” because he arrived “totally 
unprepared”. But within a couple of 
months he “abandoned the excuses 
and got down to business.” Never¬ 
theless, he admits to being “a bit 
behind right now; I’ve been very 
preoccupied with my job.” 

Barber has nothing but high 
praise for the instructors, Jesse 
Read and Dr. George Corwin, who 
have been “sensitive to an older stu¬ 
dent (himself) with an outside job 
that is very demanding.” 

Music 356, he says, is one of the 
most rigorous courses he’s ever 
taken. Read, the principal instruc¬ 
tor, “pushes us in a very rigorous 
and tough way”, but always takes 
the time to go over things after 
class, and has even spent an after¬ 
noon listening to the Hampton 
Orchestra and offering his 
criticism. 

Of the UVic School of Music, 
Barber says its standards are 
“quite high” and it has a “very, 
very good reputation”. 

Barber, who was first elected to 
the Legislature in December 1975, 
attended UVic before, in 1966-67 
and again in 1971-72. He had aspi¬ 
rations of pursuing a liberal arts 
degree. 

But each time he found the mate¬ 
rial and courses “hard to take 
seriously” ... “quite boring” ... and 
“semi-worthless”, so didn’t con¬ 
tinue. He recollects a political 
science course in which he was 
“astounded at the ignorance and 
naivete of the course material”. Of 
the text, “It was obvious the 
authors had never practiced polit¬ 
ics a day in their lives.” 

But he’s found his niche here 
now, and hopes to be back next 
year, to take Music 456, the 
advanced course in conducting. 


Grads have 
photo option 

Students graduating from UVic this spring 
are encouraged to go to the photographer(s) 
of their choice, on or off campus, to have 
their grad photos taken. 

The announcement was made following 
a meeting of the representatives of the Pro¬ 
fessional Photographers Association of 
B.C., media and technical services at UVic 
and the executive of the 1980 graduating 
class. 

As reported in the Feb. 8 issue of the 
Ring, media and technical services, in the 
basement of the McPherson Library, have 
agreed to take graduation photographs for 
1980 if requested by students. 

But, the final choice of photographer 
rests with each graduate, who may wish to 
go to his or her family photographer or to 
shop around and compare prices and qual¬ 
ity of service before making a decision. 

All students who completed their gra¬ 
duation requirements in the fall of 1979, 
and those who have applied to graduate 
this spring, will receive complete informa¬ 
tion by mail during the first part of April. 

Convocation will be held May 31, with 
two ceremonies, at 10 a.m. and at 2:30 p.m. 
Arts and Science degrees and graduate 
degrees in Arts and Science will be con¬ 
ferred in the morning, and students from 
all other faculties will receive their degrees 
in the afternoon. 


Bullets 


A Centre for Canadian Studies may become a 
reality at Simon Fraser University. The SFU 
Senate approved establishment of such a Cen¬ 
tre, and also a French Canadian Studies certifi¬ 
cate program, at its January meeting. SFU 
already has a Canadian Studies Program, but 
the establishment of a Centre for Canadian 
Studies on that campus would mean students 
would be able to proceed to a bachelor of arts 
degree through the Faculty of Interdisciplinary 
Studies with an opportunity for a major, joint 
major, honors or joint honors in Canadian Stu¬ 
dies. Before being implemented, the Centre 
concept must be approved by the SFU Board of 
Governors and then be submitted to the Uni¬ 
versities Council of British Columbia (UCBC). 
To establish the Centre, SFU would require 
allocation of new and emergent program fund¬ 
ing from UCBC. 

SFU WEEK 
Jan. 17, 1980 


Canada will need almost 26,000 new 
researchers by 1983, according to the five-year 
plan of the Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council (NSERC). Half of these 
researchers will require specialized training at 
the postgraduate level and NSERC estimates 
that the annual supply is at least 15 per cent 
below the projected demands. In some areas 
such as applied sciences and engineering, 
physical sciences and mathematics, the short¬ 
fall is as high as one third, says NSERC. 
NSERC proposes that its current $13 million 
budget for scholarships, fellowships and 
research associates be increased to $79 million 
by 1984-85 in an attempt to solve some of the 
problems it foresees. Among these problems 
are an absence of job openings for new, young 
faculty and a decline in university enrolment 
beginning in 1982. 


Kim Whale (information services), information 
officer for radio and television, is presently 
gathering material for a radio documentary on 
the Islamic revolution. The documentary will 
focus on the art, literature and social and reli¬ 
gious aspects of Islam, not on the current polit¬ 
ical turmoil. Whale would appreciate hearing 
from anyone who is a practicing Muslim and is 
willing to be interviewed. He is also looking for 
experts on Islamic culture and philosophy, par¬ 
ticularly law. Anyone fitting the above descrip¬ 
tions can contact Whale at 4780. 

Dr. Reg Roy (History) has been selected as one 
of nine professors from across Canada to visit 
the headquarters of NATO and the European 
Communities in Brussels Feb. 23 to March 1. 
The trip is ‘sponsored by the Department of 
External Affairs, the NATO Information Service 
and the Delegation of the Commission of the 
European Communities in Ottawa. 

Students and professors got together on cam¬ 
pus with representatives of the Chamber of 
Commerce Feb. 12 at the annual seminar spon¬ 
sored by the UVic student employment com¬ 
mittee. About 20 representatives of each group 
were expected to attend the seminar which fea¬ 
tured a panel discussion on “Government and 
the Job Market”. Panelists included C. Steele of 
the C of C, Robert Swailes (SNSC) represent¬ 
ing faculty and Ben Webb, Martlet editor, 
representing the Alma Mater Society. Rick 
Kratzer of the AMS served as chairman. 


Future Simon Fraser University residences 
may be made out of wood says SFU President 
George Pedersen, who learned the university 
management ropes at UVic. In a letter to 
Premier Bill Bennett about low-cost student 
housing in which he says SFU anticipates a 
“serious crisis for our students” Pedersen 
indicates that a switch will be made in future 
residences from reinforced concrete to frame 
construction. In his letter Pedersen says 
“Given the primary role of the lumbering 
industry in B.C. . . . and your government’s 
desire to assist this part of our provincial 
economy, I would like to suggest that student 
residences at SFU might fit within your current 
priorities.” Pedersen also said that if provincial 
government policy remains that student 
residences must be self supporting, mortgage 
rates should be brought down to the eight to 
nine per cent range for them. He added that 
SFU ranks among the lowest in Canadian 
universities accommodation for its students. 

SFU Week 
Jan. 24,1980 


Many teenage girls in Ontario believe that a 
university education could doom them to 
spinsterhood, a report released at the annual 
conference of the Ontario Educational 
Research Council shows. More than 75 per 
cent of the 1,167 female high school students 
questioned by a Toronto researcher said that 
they believed that a university degree reduced 
their chance of getting married. Almost all 
stated that they wanted to get married. Most of 
the girls surveyed were in grade 12 and were 17 
years old. 

University Affairs 

Feb. 1980 


Every year about 50 members of the UVic 
Senate gather for an official photograph. This 
year they’ll do it March 5, but there will be a 
difference. This year they might get to see the 
photo. While Senate chairman President Dr. 
Howard Petch was attempting to get a consen¬ 
sus on a date for this year’s photo sitting, Dean 
of Fine Arts Dr. Peter Smith mentioned that he 
had sat for many of these annual photos but 
had never seen one. “Has anyone seen any of 
the past photos?” he asked. “Senators don’t get 
to see them. They go directly into the university 
archives,” replied Petch. He agreed to arrange 
to have some of the past photos brought to a 
Senate meeting so that Senators could see how 
they turned out. 

Chemists and physicists at UVic are going to 
meet, educate and entertain up to 130 students 
from Victoria schools who will be visiting the 
campus Feb. 16. Students will spend the after¬ 
noon viewing lab demonstrations and attend¬ 
ing question and answer sessions offered by 
members of the Physics and Chemistry Depart¬ 
ments. Students will attend sessions in the 
science of their interest. Following the educa¬ 
tional part of the program they will gather 
together to consume coffee and doughnuts 
and then view a joint chemistry and physics 
show. This is the first time that the Chemistry 
and Physic Departments have presented a 
show together, says co-organizer of the event, 
Dr. George Beer (Physics). The othef organizer 
is Dr. Reg Mitchell (Chemistry). 




This depiction of prairie grain elevators, done in felt pen, is now on display arthe Maltwood Art 
Gallery in University Centre. The current exhibit features works by 10 members of the UVic Art 
Education Department. The above work is part of a series by Marion Small entitled “Sketches from 
Summer 1979: Saskatchewan Imagery ”. 
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RIM Express 


AIKIDO: the art of ‘correcting your own mind! 



(In the following article, Dr. Larry Det- 
tweiler, Chairman of the Human Services 
Program at Camosun College, describes his 
five-year experience with Aikido, the non¬ 
violent martial art. 

As a “western", career-oriented individ¬ 
ual, Dettweiler found that his encounter with 
Aikido has done more than merely keep him 
physically fit and teach self-defense tech¬ 
niques; it has changed his philosophy of life 
and the way he looks at himself. 

Since his introduction to the art, Det¬ 
tweiler has become committed to it. He was 
one of the founding members of the UVic 
Aikido Club and is now President of the Vic¬ 
toria Aikido Club.) 


by Dr. Larry Dettweiler 

Five years ago I was 32 years old. In the 
world of professional athletics I would have 
been considered over the hill. I was the pro¬ 
duct of a relatively stress-free upbringing, 
had been married for ten years, was the 
father of two fine boys, had completed a 
Ph.D. in Child Development and was five 
years into a successful career. I had been 
studying the peaceful discipline of yoga for 
two years and was committed to a philo¬ 
sophy of non-violence. 

At this point in my life I decided I wanted 
to study a martial art. What madness pos¬ 
sessed me? I had been in only one fight in 
my life. In grade three I was punched in the 
nose by a bigger boy who wanted my base¬ 
ball bat. I have never been close to a fight 
since then. I am 6'2", 195 pounds, a medio¬ 
cre athlete and gregarious by nature. 

Somewhere within me, however, there 
was a need. I thought the need was to be able 
to defend myself. How right and how wrong I 
was. 

I began by investigating different martial 
arts. I discovered that the practitioners of 
some martial arts are primarily interested in 
competition and conquest. Other arts which 
stressed selfdiscipline and personal 
improvement seemed too “hard” or too 
“soft” for my liking. I met several wonderful, 


around which I revolve. 

As the attacker, I am called Uke, meaning 
the one who falls. Within the word is the 
philosophy. If I attack, I automatically fall 
because I am opposing the natural, harmon¬ 
ious way of nature. My partner is not my 
adversary but rather my reflection and my 
teacher. Through practice I become a better 
Uke and consequently, a better thrower. 

The concepts of harmony, Ki and non¬ 
competition on the one hand, and the effec¬ 
tiveness of the martial art of Aikido on the 
other pose a problem for the western mind. 
This problem became less vexing for me 
when I realized that my true enemy was not 
the attacker or my partner, but my own ego 
or as Ishiyama Sensei says, my weak mind. 

After four and a half years of practice I’m 
not sure whether I could defend myself or 
not. The self-defence aspect of Aikido takes 
many years to master. I am, however, devel¬ 


oping an attitude. 

I am beginning to pay less attention to my 
western rational-logical mind and trust my 
intuition. I take more responsibility for the 
direction of my life. I learn to trust others and 
myself. 

I learn my own limitations and my reac¬ 
tions to frustration. My need to defend 
myself has faded and has been replaced by a 
need to discover myself and my place in the 
world. 

In Victoria, students of Aikido come 
together to practice, to learn from their 
teachers, to learn from each other, and most 
of all, to live by the teachings of Master Mori- 
hei Uyeshiba, the founder of Aikido who 
said: “I want considerate people to listen to 
the voice of Aikido. It is not for correcting 
others; it is for correcting your own mind. 
This is Aikido.” 


Ishiyama Sensei and student Larry Dettweiler demonstrate Aikido in UVic’s University Centre. 


interesting and skilled people but none of 
the arts really appealed to me. I had all but 
decided I was unsuitable for the martial arts 
when I attended a Transpersonal Psychol¬ 
ogy conference in California. Dr. Robert 
Frager, a fourth degree black belt in Aikido, 
demonstrated his art. It was beautiful, pow- 
erful and stressed harmony and non¬ 
competition. 

Soon after I returned to Victoria, I read 
the Ring and discovered that Gary Mols, a 
black belt in Aikido from Hawaii, was living 
in Victoria and was going to begin to teach 
Aikido at the University of Victoria. In Gary 
Mols, my first Sensei (an honorary term 
meaning instructor or master), I found 
humility, immense patience and a dedica¬ 
tion to the principles of Aikido. 

About two years later, Kawahara Sensei, 
a sixth degree black belt in Aikido, began 
teaching in Vancouver. The first time I saw 
him I was awe struck. Never had I seen such 
devastating power combined with such 
grace and speed. A black belt in Kendo and 
Karate as a boy, he had been practicing 
Aikido for twenty-five years. He was a man 
who was absolutely faithful to the principles 
of his art, both on and off the mats. As they 
say in Yoga, when the student is ready, the 
master will arrive. 

Gary Mols and the rest of our group 
became students of Kawahara Sensei. As a 
result of this relationship, Ishiyama Sensei, a 
, third degree black belt, recently became the 
instructor for Aikido in Victoria. As a rela¬ 
tively new student of this discipline, I can 
only begin to interpret the teachings of these 
men. 

The word Aikido can be broken into three 
syllables, each representing a character in 
the Japanese language. “Ai” means har¬ 
mony. “Ki” is energy. “Do” means “the way”. 
Aikido is the way of harmonizing with your 
own energy, your partner’s energy and the 
energy of nature or the universe. Along with 
the two concepts of harmony and Ki, the 
mysterious Kokyu or breath-power is vital to 
the proper execution of the art. 

Ishiyama Sensei, at 130 pounds, uses this 
power to nullify and redirect my most stren¬ 
uous attack. During practice, the harder I 
attack my partner the less effort he expends 
as I become my own thrower, a victim of my 
own agression. He becomes the center 


Island powder bus 



by Wayne Pealo 

Awaken Ski Enthusiasts! The boring and humdrum skiing often connected with 
Vancouver Island is a thing of the past. Mt. Washington ski resort, located near 
Strathcona Park, 32km. north-west of Courtenay offers blue sky, sunshine, 
powder snow and a vertical rise of 1,300 ft. The base elevation of the new facility 
is 3,900 ft. and features include a day lodge, cafeteria, lounge, rentals (both 
downhill and cross country), ski patrol and ski school. 

The view from the tip of the Green chair, elevation 5,168 ft., is nothing less 
than fantastic. On a clear day you can see as far south as Nanaimo, Powell River, 
and enjoy a panoramic view of the Straits of Georgia. To the west and north is 
beautiful Strathcona Park with its many lakes, streams and snow capped peaks. 

For the cross country enthusiast there are numerous miles of logging roads, 
valleys and meadows. The snow is a very light crystal not unlike many areas in 
the interior of British Columbia. The touring is great and you can look forward to 
good snow conditions. Make sure you take a map and compass with you as it is 
very easy to become lost. There are also several groomed trails near the down¬ 
hill area. 

A good day’s outing is the popular tour to Forbidden Plateau, but again you 
should belcareful to mark your way as you go. 

The Recreation and Intramurals Program has been operating ski buses from 
UVic every second Saturday. The cost is $8 round trip. Buses depart from UVic 
at 6 a.m., return by 9:30 p.m. The next trip goes Feb. 16. For more information 
contact the Recreation office, McKinnon 121 local 4355. Keep your tips up and 
enjoy this new winter wonderland. 
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New Classes 

Many new instructional classes, workshops and half of this term. Register now. Come to MCK121 
special events are scheduled to start in the latter or phone 477-6911, local 4355 for information. 


Outdoor Recreation ^ Workshops 


Aquatics 


Rock Climbing I 

Introduction to the basic skills. Topics include types ot 
equipment, knots, belaying, rapelling, free climbing tech¬ 
niques. Lectures and practical. 

Saturday 10:00- 4:00 p.m. 3 wks.Starts Mar 8 

Fee: $35. Meet Old Gym 

Rock Climbing II 

This course will cover advanced free climbing techniques. 
Previous climbing experience necessary. 

Sunday 10:00- 4:00 p.m. 3 wks.Starts Mar 9 

Fee: $35. Meet Old Gym 

Sailing I 

This course will provide basic instruction for the beginning 
sailor. Topics include care and selection of equipment, rig¬ 
ging for boat, points of sail, safety, etc. 

Lectures: . Wednesday 7:00-9:00 p.m. MCKI 150 
Starts Mar. 12 

Labs: Saturday 9:00-12:30 p.m. 

Sunday 9:00-12:30 p.m. 


Cycle Repair and Maintenance 

Learn to disassemble, examine, clean and assemble your 
ten speed bicycle. Each participant is requested to supply 
their own bike. 


A. Sat., Feb. 2 10:00- 4:00 p.m. MCKI 151 

B. Sat., Mar. 8 10:00- 4:00 p.m. MCKI 151 


Fee: $6. 


Map and Compass 

Come and learn how to properly read topographical maps 
and use a compass. A must for any outdoor enthusiasts. 

Sun., Feb. 17 10:00- 4:00 p.m. MCKI 151 

Fee: $6. 


Red Cross Canoe Instructor Course 


Sat., Mar. 15 
Wed., Mar. 19 
Fri.,. Mar. 21 
Sat., Mar. 22 
Sun., Mar. 23 
Fee: $75. 


9:30- 3:30 p.m. 
7:00- 9:00 p.m. 
6:00-10:00 p.m. 
7:00- 9:00 p.m. 
9:00- 5:00 p.m. 


MCKI 150 
MCKI 150 
Lake Cowichan 
Simpson 
Property 


Recreational Tennis 


Novice (For the Non-Swimmer) 

TUES./THURS. FEB. 26-MAR. 27 7:30-8:00 D.m. 

Beginner 

TUES./THURS. FEB. 26-MAR. 27 8:00-8:30 p.m. 

Advanced Beginner 

TUES./THURS. FEB. 26-MAR. 27 8:00-8:30 p.m. 

Stroker 

TUES. & THURS.FEB. 26-MAR. 10 7:30-8:30 D.m. 

Stroke Development 

TUES./THURS. FEB. 26-MAR. 27 5:30-6:00 p.m. 

Senior Red Cross 

TUES./THURS. FEB. 26-MAR. 27 8:30-9:00 p.m. 

Bronze Cross 

TUES. & THURS. FEB. 26-MAR. 27 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
FEE: $25. AND EXAM FEE. 

R.L.S.S. Fitness 

TUES. & THUR.FEB. 26-MAR. 27 8:00- 9:00 p.m. 

Fee: $12. 


Lessons go for 3 weeks. Choose lecture and 1 (one) lab 
time. Starts Mar. 15. 

Fee: $55. 

Introduction to Kayaking 

Feb. 29, Mar. 1, 2 Fee: $35. 


1. Mon./Wed. 4:45- 5:45 p.m.5wks.Starts Mar. 3 

2. Tue./Thurs. 4:45- 5:45 p.m.5 wks.Starts Mar. 4 

Fee: $20. McKinnon Tennis Courts. 


Aqua—Fitness 

TUES./THURS. FEB. 26-MAR. 27 7:30-8:30 p.m. 

C.P.R. 

WED., MAR. 12 6:00- 9:00 p.m. MCKI 151 


Introduction to Canoe Camping 

Mar. 7, 8, 9 Fee: $35. 


UVic Open Squash 



The UVic Open Squash Tournament, held Feb. 8 to 10, was the biggest and most 
successful squash tournament ever held to date at UVic. Total number of 
participants was 135, including about 40 women, some of whom played against 
men in the ‘C’ and ‘D’ categories. Some new trophies were added to the prizes 
this year as well as squash rackets, shirts, bags, socks and balls. The winner, 
runner-up and consolation round winner in each category is listed below: 


Category 

Men’s 4 A‘ 
Men’s ‘B’ 
Men’s ‘C’ 
Men’s ‘D’ 
Ladies ‘B’ 
Ladies ‘C’ 
Ladies Novice 


Winner 

Richard Jackson 
Rod Symington 
Peter Wooley 
David Cribbs 
Debbie Jackson 
Mary Auburn 
Nancy Carpenter 


Runner-up 

S. Horne 
Scott Maclnnis 
Rene Chave 
Keith Watson' 
Cindy Brown 
Fiona Webster 
Kathy Hill 


Consolation 

Phil Green 
Dave Cowan 
Dave Wilson 
Bruce McGorman 
Sue Baily 
Ann Hougan 
Darlene Young 


The prize for the most sportsmanlike (sportspersonlike?) player went to Cindy 
Brown. 


Special Events 

UVic-SFU Challenge March 1 at SFU 

A busload of UVic students will go to Vancouver to compete in the 
following activities: ice hockey, floor hockey, volleyball, basketball, 
indoor soccer and inner tube water polo. Food and refreshments 
after. 

Register by Feb. 22. $5. refundable default fee. 

Badminton Tournament March 21, 22, 23 

Men’s and Women’s Singles, Men’s and Women’s Doubles, Mixed 
Doubles. 

Register at McKinnon 121 by March 14. 

Fee: $3. 

3 on 3 

Volleyball Tourney Basketball Tourney 

March 19, 8 p.m. $3 per team Feb. 29, 12:30 p.m. $3 per team. 

Registration deadline: March 13 Registration deadline: Feb. 25 
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the frontiers of nuclear 


Harnessing radiation for human health 

TRIUMF: Exploring 

medicine By Donna Danylchuk 



TRIUMF workers sit in the heart of the cyclotron, on the lower half of the magnets, during the major construction phase in 1972. 


Important breakthroughs in nuclear medi¬ 
cine are being made at TRIUMF, the huge 
cyclotron meson factory south of the Uni¬ 
versity of British Columbia campus which 
is run co-operatively by UVic, UBC, Simon 
Fraser University and the University of 
Alberta. 

Breakthrough: Five cancer patients 
have been treated at TRIUMF since the 
fall with controlled pi meson (pion) beams 
which deposit most of their cell killing radi¬ 
ation at the tumor site, where it's needed. 
Associate Director of Applied Research at 
TRIUMF, Dr. Brian Pate, is cautiously 
pleased with the initial “encouraging” 
results, while researchers continue to con¬ 
duct tests to establish the advantages of 
using pi meson beams for radio therapy 
treatment. 

Breakthrough: Iodine-123 is being pro¬ 
duced and distributed from TRIUMF to 
four hospitals throughout Canada in a 
pilot project to detect and study thyroid 
diseases. Recently, 10 B.C. hospitals were 
added to the list of insitutions using this 
radioisotope of iodine, which is superior to 
others used since it permits a 100-fold 
reduction in the radiation dose to the 
patient while yielding equivalent diagnos¬ 
tic information. 

Breakthrough: Techniques for pain¬ 
lessly taking pictures of the insides of 
patient’s heads are being developed by 
TRIUMF scientists using glucose tagged 
with radioactive fluorine and a machine 
called a Positron Emission Tomograph 
(PET) purchased from Atomic Energy of 
Canada Ltd. 

Breakthrough: Iodine-123 is being use- 
d as part of an advanced heart diagnostic 
technique developed at TRIUMF which 
researchers think may make it 95 per cent 
possible to predict whether a person is 
likely to have heart trouble. 

The successes of TRIUMF were outlined 
Feb. 7 to UVic students and their profes¬ 
sors at a noon physics seminar presented 
by Pate, and to the UVic Board of Gover¬ 
nors who toured the TRIUMF site Jan. 28 
While the cyclotron was closed down for 


annual upgrading and maintenance. 

TRIUMF’s progress in pushing back 
the frontiers of modern nuclear medicine 
was not anticipated in the mid 60’s when 
UVic and SFU joined with UBC and later 
U of A to ask for federal funds to build the 
only high intensity intermediate energy 
nuclear particle accelerator in Canada, 
and one of three such facilities in the world. 

The medical breakthroughs are wel¬ 
come spinoffs of basic research into 
uncharted areas in the world of subatomic 
particles and the forces which bind the 
building blocks of the universe together. 
TRIUMF scientists are conducting such 
research both in collaboration and compe¬ 
tition with researchers around the world. 

In the words of TRIUMF scientist John 
Vincent, who is involved in the radioiso¬ 
tope production research for medical radio 
chemicals used in diagnosis of thyroid and 
heart dysfunction: 

“Our philosophy is unique in Canada, 
No one person could do what we’re doing. 
We’ve formed a group of people including 
physicists, radiochemists, pharmacists, 
molecular biologists and medical doctors 
to produce radioactive iodine. 

“We go from the beam line to the 
patient’s arm and beyond. We get feedback 
right down the chain from the medical per¬ 
son to myself. There are no adversary posi¬ 
tions. The object is to find something that 
works.” 

Vincent sees TRIUMF as a nuclear 
research facility with a very human poten¬ 
tial, based on pure research. Nuclear medi¬ 
cine, he says, is moving into the field of 
preventive medicine, by enabling doctors 
and scientists to make diagnoses which 
can motivate people to change their life¬ 
style before disease takes over. 

By some accounts it’s a non-scientific 
miracle that TRIUMF got built in Canada 
at all. Some of the 25 UVic scientists who 
have played a party in its growth show 
gleeful astonishment when they talk about 
the success of their creation. 

“It’s amazing when you think about it. 
Most of us were just a bunch of amateurs in 


the accelerator game when we started 
designing and building the facility. It was 
built by this group and now it works well,” 
grins Dr. George Beer (Physics) who is col- 
laborating with scientists from AECL, 
University of California at Berkeley and 
the European Organization for Nuclear 
Research at Geneva — known as CERN — 
on research with exotic atoms and interac¬ 
tions between matter and anti-matter. 

What the “amateurs” have built, at a 
cost of $36 million, is the largest computer 
controlled cyclotron in the world, in a hole 
40 feet below ground behind hundreds of 
tons of protective concrete blocks, in what 
looks like a large industrial warehouse, 
located next door to the B.C. Research 
Council. 

The cyclotron consists of six enormous 
scythe-shaped magnets weighing a total of 
4,300 tons. The magnets direct negative 
hydrogen ions dropped into their centre in 
ever-widening arcs through a magnetic 
field where they are propelled faster and 
faster by electric resonators until they 
have reached 70 per cent of the speed of 
light. All of this takes place inside of a very 
high vacuum ‘pill box’ measuring 50 feet in 
diameter. 

When they have been cycled through 
the equivalent of a 500 Megavolt electric 
field, the ions strike a thin metal foil which 
strips off the two electrons leaving a posi¬ 
tively charged proton. The change from 
negative ion to positively-charged proton 
causes the proton beam to veer out of the 
cyclotron. One beam is directed down a 
tube to experimental stations where the 
protons are studied directly, and at the 
opposite side of the machine a beam is 
guided onto targets where it is smashed 
into atomic nucleii. 

The smash produces the subatomic bits 
called pi-mesons, mu-mesons and neutrinos 
the short-lived particles scientists want to 
know more about because they hold the key 
to how all matter hangs together. 

“We understand the electromagnetic 
force that acts to hold molecules and atoms 
together, but scientists don’t understand 


the nuclear strong force which holds the 
nucleus together and plays a part in under¬ 
standing nuclear fusion or fission, or the 
nuclear weak force which comes into play - 
when a meson turns into an electron or 
other particles,” says Dr. Lyle Robertson 
(Physics), UVic’s senior member of the 
TRIUMF operating committee. 

Robertson has been commuting regu¬ 
larly to the TRIUMF site for several years 
as have several UVic scientists. His work 
is with an international group of 
researchers from UBC, UCLA and United 
Kingdom universities (called the BASQUE 
group) who are studying the strong forces 
between protons and neutrons. 

A unique feature of TRIUMF, and one of 
its beauties for researchers, is that they 
can extract and use two beams of high 
speed protons simultaneously. 

A given radioisotope can be produced 
from the dumped proton beam while as 
many as six different research experi¬ 
ments are running, explains Robertson. 

Vincent, meanwhile, has been develop¬ 
ing a facility for extracting a third beam 
from the cyclotron which would be devoted 
to radioisotope production. It would make 
available energy beams from 65 to 520 mil¬ 
lion electron volts and would enable 
researchers to select the best beam energy 
to produce a given isotope. 

As a joint project, AECL and TRIUMF 
are installing a low energy cyclotron with 
a beam energy of 42 million electron volts 
to extend the present radioisotope 
facilities. 

Having all of these facilities at one site 
is drawing interest to TRIUMF from biolo¬ 
gists, biochemists and medical researchers 
doing radioisotope research around the 
world, says Robertson. 

The intricacies of some of the pure 
research experiments at TRIUMF are diffi¬ 
cult to translate for the non-scientist, but 
the basic aspects of how the researchers 
are harnessing radiation to fight disease 
are more easily described and fascinating. 

Pions travelling at one-hundredth of a 
millionth of a second — about half the 
speed of light — die with an explosion effec¬ 
tive at damaging cancer cells. By setting 
them up with exactly the correct energy, 
TRIUMF researchers can direct them to 
pass through normal tissue with relatively 
little radiation damage. 

They come to rest at the precise spot, at 
the tumor, where they can be useful, by 
causing the breakup of nearby nucleii into 
heavily ionizing fragments capable of 
doing extensive damage to malignant 
tissue. 



This new and incredibly difficult to construct 
septum magnet has been built in the Elliott 
basement by Ted Gath right under the direction 
of Paul Reeve, both UVic employees, for 
TRIUMF. Comprised totally of inorganic mate¬ 
rials, the magnet has been built to allow 5,000 
amperes of electricity to pass through its coils. 
When installed, it will skim off a pion beam from 
the main proton beam, providing scientists 
with an additional pi meson channel. 
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Explains Pate: “The trouble with 
gamma ray treatment is that it gives off 
radiation all the way to the site. But, pions 
are more local. You can compare them with 
the depth charge on a submarine. They are 
aimed and then wait until they get there to 
do their damage.” 

Soon after TRIUMF goes into full opera¬ 
tion this month, it will have a new pi meson 
channel, created through a special bend¬ 
ing magnet which has been constructed in 
the basement of UVic’s Elliott Building. 
The magnet is one of many contributions 
UVic has made to TRIUMF since the four 
universities divided up responsibilities for 
designing and building the facility in an 
unprecedented example of co-operation of 
which those involved are proud. 

With the major construction phase of 
the 14-year project over, TRIUMF is now 
operating and available 85 per cent of the 
time to researchers “an excellent record 
compared to other big research facilities” 
TRIUMF director Dr. Jack Sample told vis¬ 
iting members of the UVic BOG. 

He also reported that the cyclotron is 
being developed to its full high beam inten¬ 
sity with increased funding from the fed¬ 
eral government, and recent building 
support from the B.C. Universities Council 
means that an experimental lab and office 
space squeeze at the site can be relieved. 

But it’s in the continuing development 
phase that money obstacles can come in, 
according to Robertson. 

The other two comparable nuclear 
accelerator facilities in the world, at Los 
Alamos in New Mexico (LAMPF) and at 
the Swiss institute of Nuclear Physics at 
Zurich in Switzerland (SIN) have much 
higher operating budgets than the approx¬ 
imately $8 million which TRIUMF 
receives annually from the National 
Research Council. 

Robertson explains that the NRC’s past 
funding methods, which gave research 
funds to individual scientists based on 
their reputations for distinquished work, 
don’t always apply in the highly social and 
collaborative field of intermediate energy 
physics. 

He says it has sometimes been difficult 
to convince both NRC and the National 
Science and Engineering Research Coun¬ 
cil that funds must be provided for both 
equipment and the large numbers of scient¬ 
ists working together on one experiment. 

“We’ve been able to produce world qual¬ 
ity research to date, and the three facilities 
complement each other. But, if our funding 


isn’t increased we’ll get behind. A case is 
being made to the government about this. 

“None of the original TRIUMF projects 
are standard. We’re doing what hasn’t 
been done before. SIN has twice the budget 
of TRIUMF and LAMPF is bigger than 
both. Our position is improving now, but if 
we really are to exploit the facility we must 
have funds.” 

Up to 160 experiments have been pro¬ 
posed by TRIUMF users to the Experiment 
Evaluation Committee which evaluates 
experiments seeking beam time at the 
facility, and also ensures that the world’s 
three intermediate energy facilities are 
complementing each other’s efforts. 

Although competing for funds in the 
intermediate energy fields has been a 
“rough life” for the past few years, support 
of UVic researchers is improving, says 
Beer. Other UVic physicists who are 
actively participating in TRIUMF 
research into the subatomic realm are 
Physics Department chairman Dr. Mike 
Pearce and Dr. Gren Mason. 

Robertson and Beer point out that it is 
difficult to cite precisely the funding for 
TRIUMF research conducted by UVic 
physicists because of the collaborative 
nature of the experiments. But they esti¬ 
mate that NSERC grants this year to 
themselves and to Pearce, Mason and 
UVic adjunct professor Dr. Doug Bryman 
this year total $405,000. 

The telephone lines between Canada’s 
cyclotron and other nuclear accelerators 
sometimes buzz, as when a rumor came out 
from SIN that observations had been made 
which, if correct, would have undermined 
basic theories describing the nuclear weak 
force. 

TRIUMF’s regular beam schedule was 
pre-empted to enable a group of scientists, 
including UVic’s Bryman, to run flat out 
for two months on a related experiment 
which tested SIN’s results. 

To everybody’s relief says Robertson, 
TRIUMF showed that the SIN experiment 
hadn’t taken into account all of the cosmic 
ray and other background sources which 
can effect perceptions of what’s coming 
from the beam. 

It was a feather in TRIUMF’s cap, but 
not all findings in nuclear physics basic 
research are arrived at so quickly, he 
hastens to add. 

“Experimental physics is 95 per cent 
patience and getting the equipment to work 
—and hoping for the unexpected.!” 



UVic has taken an active role in the design and construction of many of the components for 
TRIUMF. The beam line for the bio-medical channel was designed by Dr. Don Lobb (Physics), and 
the *production target which supplies the pi mesons for the bio-medical channel was manufac¬ 
tured in the UVic Physics Department workshop. TRIUMF engineer at UVic Terry Hodges (right) 
directed the target project. Hodges, Dr. Doug Bryman (centre) and Dr. Lyle Robertson contem¬ 
plate the finished project which was tested and commissioned in a 10-foot hole dug in the 
basement of the Elliott. The inner target assembly now sifs in a 85-ton target shield at the main site. 



UVic adjunct professor at TRIUMF Dr. Doug Bryman (left) explains aspects of his research into 
rare transmutations of subatomic particles to members of the UVic Board of Governors, who 
visited TRIUMF Jan. 28. Listening is UVic president Dr. Howard Petch (right), board members 
Alexander Hall and Joseph Cunliffe (chairman), and Dr. Charles Picciotto (Physics). 


But . 

is it safe? 

Workers at TRIUMF talk of nuclear forces 
and radiation and are not allowed down on 
the floor when the huge meson factory on 
the University of British Columbia is oper¬ 
ating. 

Entry to TRIUMF is supervised care¬ 
fully and dosimeters are handed out which 
measure the roentgens absorbed in a single 
exposure to radiation. * 

The talk and the precautionary mea¬ 
sures are just that, however, and not an 
indication that the facility poses any 
threat to the surrounding community, 
according to TRIUMF scientists. 

“There is no hazard at TRIUMF in the 
sense of it getting out of control in some 
way as 3 Mile Island did. Our major trouble 
is getting the cyclotron to start, not stoo!” 
says Dr. Lyle Robertson (Physics) UVic’s 
senior member of the TRIUMF operating 
committee. 

TRIUMF uses power but is not a power 
producer. It runs on electricity (enough to 
service 1,000 homes when the cyclotron is 
running flat out) and is turned on and off 
with the flick of a switch, he explains. 

The entire structure rests on a nine foot 
deep concrete pad and must remain per¬ 
fectly aligned'if it is to work properly. It has 
been built with earthquakes in mind, as its 
users could not afford the time, effort and 
expense that would be wasted if the cyclo¬ 
tron were thrown out of alignment every 
time there was a tremor in the Vancouver 
area. 

A California engineering firm specializ¬ 
ing in building for earthquakes was 
brought in to supervise TRIUMF’s con¬ 
struction, says Robertson. 

“In fact, TRIUMF would be the safest 
place to be in Vancouver if there were an 
earthquake.” 

Dr. Brian Pate, of the Department Of 
Pharmaceutical Science at UBC and asso¬ 
ciate director of applied research at TRI¬ 
UMF, says the only possible hazard at 
TRIUMF could arise from individuals at 
the facility not taking enough care. “So, 
major safety precautions are taken.” 

The cyclotron is surveyed constantly by 
computer and most work inside the 
radioactive areas is done by remote control. 

TRIUMF is nothing like a nuclear 
power plant, stresses Pate. 

“Our work bears more on cosmology. All 
information here is open, and very strong 
stress is put on the safety program. Precau¬ 
tions are piled on precautions. By far the 
most dangerous part of working here is 
driving to work and back everv dav.” 


Nuclear workers 
in short supply 

The nuclear industry is growing, 
particularly in Canada, but there is 
insufficient growth in the training 
of people in Canadian universities 
to meet the labor growth in the 
nuclear venture, a group of UVic 
physics and chemistry co-op stu¬ 
dents and their professors were told 
recently. 

Dr. Bob Robertson of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Ltd., in charge of 
establishing the radioisotope facil¬ 
ity at TRIUMF (see story this 
page ) told a noon hour meeting in 
the Elliott Building that training in 
radiochemistry “has just about dis¬ 
appeared in Canadian universi¬ 
ties.” 

“We’re really having a hard time 
finding people,” he said. 

Robertson said AECLis expand¬ 
ing substantially, especially in 
nuclear medicine programs at TRI¬ 
UMF and also in the radio pharma¬ 
ceutical area. 

But; he noted, only one univer¬ 
sity in Canada, McMaster, which 
has a nuclear reactor, is giving 
good training to students to work in 
these areas. 

“Training in graduate schools in 
general is down about 60 per cent 
from 10 years ago. It’s largely an 
area ignored in Canada, and fund¬ 
ing agencies seem to have lost 
interest.” 

The commercial products div¬ 
ision of AECL, he said, supplies 
from 60 to 70 per cent of the world 
requirements for bulk radioisotopes 
and is now selling to the United 
States which manufactures pro¬ 
ducts from the isotopes and sells 
them back to Canada at marked up 
prices. 

The products and services from 
AECL based on application of 
nuclear energy technology includ¬ 
ing radioisotopes being used in 
medical diagnosis, and food and 
medical equipment sterilizers. 

AECL, he said, does up to $40 
million worth of business annually 
with about a $1 million annual 
profit, and is showing “a general 
trend upwards.” 

The company now has 6,883 
employees, he said, and will reflect 
a general increase in jobs available 
in nuclear medicine over the next 10 
years, as well as hundreds of jobs in 
nuclear power programs and 
wastes. 
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-*%%% These men watch 

Though sometimes it is frustrating, the grounds crew at U Vic try to take a phi¬ 
losophical attitude towards those unofficial paths that trample down the 
grass on campus. 

“It’s all part of a situation where you have a great number of people mov¬ 
ing around every hour/’ says recently appointed grounds superintendent 
Anthony James. 

“When people are moving around they are going to look for short cuts. We 
all do it. So we let people choose the paths, eventually make the most popular 
one into a permanent paved path, and hope that people will use that one 
exclusively.” 

Right now, James points out, there’s a number of unofficial paths develop¬ 
ing at the back of University Centre. “It can be frustrating when you just get 
an area looking good and a path develops through the middle of it, In some 
cases we’ve put up fences and signs but the signs get torn down and the fences 
broken.” 

Creating new paths while eliminating others is only one of a variety of 
duties for the 11 full-time members of the UVic grounds crew who are joined 
by 11 temporary workers from March to October. 

If it’s happening outside on campus, chances are the grounds crew are 
involved, from tree planting and pruning to improvements to sidewalks and 
upgrading of playing fields. 

On rare occasions the crew do some snow shovelling as well. 

“During the recent snow alert we used the campus snow plough and shov¬ 
els for the first time that I can remember,” says James who joined the UVic 
staff as head gardener in August of 1975. 

He had been acting supervisor of grounds for six months prior to his offi¬ 
cial appointment Jan. 1. 

“Our job is primarily maintenance of the grounds but we do some upgrad¬ 
ing,” he explains. “We work closely with the landscaping architect.” 

Among the duties of the grounds crew is planting and maintenance of Uni¬ 
versity Gardens with its priceless collection of exotic rhododendrons. 

Upgrading of campus playing fields is another major job. James says the 
sand-based field on McCoy Road has proven to be UVic’s best field. 

“Sand-based fields are much easier to maintain and we will have another 
in use for field hockey soon.” Two soccer fields are also being renovated and 
the Centennial Stadium field is getting a new top dressing. 

The next major beautification project on campus is the McKenzie-McGill 
entrance, says James. 

“The planting of shrubs and trees to screen the parking lot on Finnerty 
Road and some landscaping along Sinclair Road is being done and this will 
leave McKenzie as the final entrance to be improved.” 
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12:30 p. 
to 

1:25 p. 
12:30 p. 


12:30 p 
to 

1:30 p. 


3:30 p.m 


3:30 p.m. 


7:00 p. 
9:00 p. 
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February 15th. 

Volleybafl — women. B.C.V.A. 
Tournament. 

Maltwood Gallery. Art Education 
Faculty Show of serigraphs, oils, 
watercolours, pottery, photo¬ 
graphs, mixed media pieces, and 
graphics by faculty members. 
Gallery hours are 10:00 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m., Monday to Friday, and 
during evening events in the Uni¬ 
versity Centre Auditorium. UNIV, 
Maltwood Art Museum and Gal¬ 
lery. Continues until Feb. 27. 
Faculty of Human and Social 
Development meeting. Sedge- 
wick building seminar room. 
Fridaymusic. Free noonhour 
voice concert. MUSIC BUILD¬ 
ING, Recital Hall. 

Free public Lansdowne lecture. 
Dr. Stewart A. Davidson, speaks 
to Physical Education students on 
“Physical Education in Canada”. 
MCKI 169. 

Free public lecture sponsored 
by the Psychology Department. 
Dr. A.G. Phillips, University of 
B.C., will speak on “Stimulus Pro¬ 
perties of Electrical Brain Stimti- 
lation; Implications For Re¬ 
search”. CORN 112. 

Faculty of Arts and Science meet¬ 
ing. ELLI 167. 

Cinecenta films. Tommy. Admis¬ 
sion charge. SUB Theatre. 


8:00 p.m. Free concert. “A New Wind”. The 
University of Victoria Wind Sym¬ 
phony, conducted by Jesse Read, 
presents music of the 20th cen¬ 
tury, including compositions by 
UVic faculty members. UNIV, 
Auditorium. 

8:00 p.m. The Phoenix Theatre on campus 
presents the graduate thesis pro¬ 
duction of Ugo Betti’s, Crime on 
Goat Island, directed by Marcus 
Campbell. Tickets $3, with stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens receiv¬ 
ing a $1 discount Monday through 
Thursday. 

Saturday, February 16th. 

Volleyball — women. B.C.V.A. 
Tournament. 

2:30 p.m. Field hockey game. UVic Vikettes 
vs. Sanderlings. At UVic. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Heaven Can 
& Wait. Admission charge. SUB 


7:15 p.m. 
& 

9:15 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 


9:15 p.m. Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. The Phoenix Theatre on campus 
presents the graduate thesis pro¬ 
duction of Ugo Betti’s, Crime on 
Goat Island, directed by Marcus 
Campbell. Tickets $3, with stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens receiv¬ 
ing a$1 discount Monday through 
Thursday. 

Sunday, February 17th. 

2:15 p.m. Soccer game. UVic Vikings vs. 
Cosmo Royals. At UVic. 

2:30 p.m. Rugby game. UVic Vikings vs. 
Cowichan. At UVic. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Straight Time. 

& Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

Monday, February 18th. 

1:00 p.m. Board of Governors meeting. 
Senate and board room. 
Cinecenta films. The Angel and 
The Woman. Admission charge. 
SUB Theatre. 

Free public lecture by Prof. Rene 
Bravmann of the division of art 
history, School of Art, University 
of Washington. He will speak on 
“The Artistry of Statecraft in an 
African Chiefdom”. Sponsored by 
the Department of History in Art 
CLER A106, 

The Phoenix Theatre on campus 
presents the graduate thesis pro¬ 
duction of Ugo Betti’s, Crime on 
Goat Island, directed by Marcus 
Campbell. Tickets $3, with stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens receiv-. 
ing a$1 discount Monday through 
Thursday. 

Public lecture series sponsored 
by the University Extension Asso¬ 
ciation. Dr. John Oleson, Depart¬ 
ment of Classics, University of 
Victoria, will speak on “Slaves, 
Mules, Water-Wheels and the 
Place of Machinery in the Greco- 
Roman World”. ELLI 168. 

Tuesday, February 19th. 

12:10 p.m. Free public lecture series for par¬ 
ents sponsored by the School of 
Child Care, entitled Perspectives 
on Parenting. Roy Ferguson will 
speak on “Parenting the Handi¬ 
capped Child”. National Film 
Board, 811 Wharf St. (corner Gov’t 
& Wharf). 

Basketball game. UVic Vikettes 
vs. Simon Fraser University. At 
MCKI Centre. 

Free public lecture. Mr. Douglas 


8:00 p.m. 


8:15 p.m. 


to 

12:50 p.m. 


6:30 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


to 

1:30 p.m. 


12:30 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


to 

12:50 p.m. 


12:30 p.m. 


m. 


7:15 p 
& 

9:15 p. 
7:30 p. 
to 

9:00 p 


8:00 p.m. 


Martin, Historian and General 
Secretary, of the Baha’is of 
Canada, presents a lecture en¬ 
titled: “The Iranian Crisis and the 
Baha’i Community in Historical 
Perspective”. CLER A106. 1:30 p.m 

8:00 p.m. The Phoenix Theatre on campus 
presents the graduate thesis pro¬ 
duction of Ugo Betti’s, Crime on 
Goat Island, directed by Marcus 
Campbell. Tickets $3, with stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens receiv¬ 
ing a$1 discount Monday through 
Thursday. 

Basketball game. UVic Vikings vs. 

SimonTraser University. At MCKI 
Centre. 

Wednesday, February 20th. 

12:30 p.m. Free public Lansdowne lecture. 

Dr. Stewart A. Davidson will speak 
on ‘‘The Growing Awareness of 
the Importance of Physical Ed¬ 
ucation”. MACL 168. 

Free slide and tape series. “La 
Civilisation Francaise a travers les 
arts”, sponsored by the Depart¬ 
ment of French Language and 
Literature. CLER A061. 

Free public lecture sponsored by Friday, 
the Psychology Department. Dr. 4:30 p 
Paul Satz, visiting professor, will 
speak on “Specific Reading Dis- 4:30 p. 
abilities: Prevalence, Early Detec¬ 
tion, Prognosis”. CORN 112. 6:30 p, 

Cinecenta films. The Cabinet of 
Dr. Caligari and Nosferatu. Ad- 7:30 p. 
mission charge. SUB Theatre. & 

University Women’s Club of Vic- 9:30 p.m. 
toria meeting. Elsie Turnbull will 8:00 p.m. 
speak on “The Dewdney Trail”. 

CORN 163. 

The Phoenix Theatre on campus 
presents the graduate thesis pro¬ 
duction of Ugo Betti’s, Crime on 
Goat Island, directed by Marcus 
Campbell. Tickets $3, with stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens receiv¬ 
ing a $1 discount Monday through 
Thursday. 8:00 p.m. 

Thursday, February 21st. 

12:10 p.m. Free public lecture series for par¬ 
ents sponsored by the School of 
Child Care, entitled Perspectives 
on Parenting. Carey Denholm 
speaks on “Up & Down: On Being 
A Child in an Adult World”. Na¬ 
tional Film Board, 811 Wharf St. 8:00 p.m. 
(corner Gov’t & Wharf). 

Free French films. Sponsored by 
the Department of French Lan¬ 


guage and Literature. “En France 
comme si vous y etiez”, followed 
by taped practice session (no 
instructor) for beginners. CLER 
A061. 

Free public Chemistry seminar. 
Dr. G. Christian, University of 
Washington, will speak on “Elec¬ 
trochemical and Flow Methods of 
Enzyme Assay”. ELLI 162. 
Cinecenta films. The Beggar’s 
Opera. Admission charge. SUB 
Theatre. 

Free public Lansdowne lecture. 
Dr. Stewart A. Davidson, Physi¬ 
cal Education Department, Uni¬ 
versity of Ottawa, will speak on 
“The Importance of Physical Edu¬ 
cation on the School Curriculum”. 
MACL 168. 

The Phoenix Theatre on campus 
presents the graduate thesis pro¬ 
duction of Ugo Betti’s, Crime on 
Goat Island, directed by Marcus 
Campbell. Tickets $3, with stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens receiv¬ 
ing a$1 discount Monday through 
Thursday. 

February 22nd. 

.m. Basketball game. JV women vs. 

U.B.C. At MCKI Centre. 

.nrv. Basketball game. JV men vs. 
U.B.C. At MCKI Centre. 
Basketball game. UVic Vikettes 
vs. U.B.C. At MCKI Centre. 
Cinecenta films. Manhattan. Ad¬ 
mission charge. SUB Theatre. 

The Music Theatre Workshop pre¬ 
sents the original Canadian pro¬ 
duction, A Bistro Car. Ticket 
prices are $3 ($2 for students 
and senior citizens) and are avail¬ 
able at the University Centre Box 
Office, Hillside and the McPher¬ 
son Playhouse, Brandywine or 
Cards and Things. UNIV, Audi¬ 
torium. 

The Phoenix Theatre on campus 
presents the graduate thesis pro¬ 
duction of Ugo Betti’s, Crime on 
Goat Island, directed by Marcus 
Campbell. Tickets $3, with stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens receiv¬ 
ing a $1 discount Monday through 
Thursday. 

Basketball game. UVic Vikings vs. 
U.B.C. At McKinnon Centre. 
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